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“I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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Shadows of Birds. 
In darkened air, alone with pain, 
Ilay. Like links of heavy chain 
The minutes sounded, measuring day, 
And slipping lifelessly away. 
Sudden across my silent room 
A shadow darker than its gloom 
Swept swift; a shadow slim and small, 
Which poised and darted on the wall, 
And vanished quickly as it came. 
A shadow, yet it lit like flame ; 
A shadow, yet I heard it sing, 
And heard the rustle of its wing, 
Till every pulse with joy was stirred ; 
It was the shadow of a bird! 


Only the shadow! Yet it made 

Full summer everywhere it strayed ; 
And every bird I ever knew 

Back and forth in the summer flew, 
And breezes wafted over me 

The scent of every flower and tree; 
Till I forgot the pain and gloom 

And silence of my darkened room. 
Now, in the glorious opentair 

I watch the birds fly here and there; 
And wonder, as each swift wing cleaves 
The sky, if some poor soul that grieves 
In lonely, darkened, silent walls, 

Will catch the shadow as it falls! 


The Irish Wolf Hound. 

As fly the shadows o’er the grass, 

He flies with step as light and sure. 
He hunts the wolf through Tostan pass, 

And starts the deer by Lisanoure. 
The music of the Sabbath bells, 

O Con! has not a sweeter sound, 
Than when along the valley swells 

The cry of John McDonnell’s hound. 


His stature tall, his body long, 


His back like night, his breast like snow, 


His fore leg pillar-like and strong, 
His hind leg bended like a bow; 
Rough, curling hair, head long and thin, 
His ear a leaf so small and round; 
Not Bran, the favorite dog of Fin, 
Could rival John McDonnell’s hound. 


Denis Florence McCarthy. 


The Cost of Cruelty. 
From an article in the “ North American Re- 
view” for July last, by Henry Bergh, Esq., we 
take the following paragraphs :— 


The author regrets that in this paper he is un- 
able to give the statistics of live stock in the 
United States, as compiled for the torthcoming 
census report, and that he can exhibit the loss oc- 
casioned by cruelty to animals only by the tables 
of the census of 1870. 

In that year, the value of live stock in this coun- 
try was $1,525,276,457, and we had more 
than eighty-five millions of animals contributing 
in one way or another to the daily support and 
enrichment of the people of this country. Of ani- 
mal products there were, in the same year, 600,- 
000,000 pounds of butter, 53,000,000 pounds of 
cheese, 236,000,000 gallons of milk, 100,102,000 
pounds of wool, 14,700,000 pounds of honey, 631,- 
000 pounds of beeswax. 

The animals slaughtered or sold for slaughter 
were worth $400,000,000, and there were 9,133,000 
sides of leather tanned, and 4,185,000 skins—total 
value, $13,800,000. ‘Then our fisheries, exclusive 
of the whale fishery, yielded over $11,000,000. 

Let us now make an approximate valuation of 
the labor of the horses, mules, asses, and oxen. 
Of these animals there were 9,610,000, and if we 
estimate their labor at only fifty cents a day, we 
have the stupendous total of 34,850,000 as the 
daily product. But more, much more, remains to 
be added before we have an adequate idea of our 
dependence on the lower animals. For instance, 
we must take account of the number of eggs laid 
by domestic fowls, also the chickens, ducks, geese, 
turkeys, together with their feathers. Nor must 
we forget the millions of “ game” annually killed, 
the slaughter of great herds of buffaloes on the 
plains and of deer in the forests. 

What a delusion it is to fancy that we are the 
sole agents in the work of civilization? What 
would become of civilization were we only for a 
single year deprived of the aid afforded us by 
these inferior creatures? All commerce and 
agriculture would have to be suspended; the 
farmer could neither till his field nor carry his 
products to market—in a word, could an earth- 
quake or a deluge be more disastrous in its 
effects ? 
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The Humane Legislation of the Present Time. 
“The whole of that system of legislative re- 
form which is founded on a recognition of the 


principles of humanity, may be said to belong to 
our own times. Our penal systems have under- 
gone a thorough reform. More than once it 
seemed as if the reform were going too far, and 
as if the tenderness to criminals were likely to 
prove an encouragement to crime. But, although 
there have been, for this reason, little outbursts of 
reaction every now and then, the growth of the 
principle of humanity has been steady. and the 
principle has taken firm and fixed root in our sys- 
tems of penal legislation Flogging in the army 
and navy may be said to be now wholly abolished. 
The senseless and barbarous system of imprison- 
ment for debt is abandoned. There is no more 
transportation of convicts. Care is taken of the 
lives and the health of women and children in all 
manner of employments. Schools are managed 
on systems of wise gentleness. Dotheboys Hall 
would be an impossible picture, even for carica- 
ture, in these later years. We are, perhaps, at 
the beginning of a movement of legislation, which 
is about to try to the very utmost that right of 
State interference with individual action which, 
at one time, it was the object of most of our leg- 
islators to reduce to the very narrowest propor- 
tions. It may be that this straining of the right 
of the majority over the minority is destined to 
bring about in due course its reaction. But we do 
not think that‘the survival of the fittest’ the 
doctrine on which our forefathers acted more or 
less consciously in the education of children and 
the treatment of criminals, will ever again, with- 
in any time to which speculation can safely reach, 
be adopted as a principle of our legislation. 
Much of the healthier and more humane spirit 
prevailing in our social systems, in our criminal 
laws, in the managment of our schools, in the 
care of the State for the working-classes, for 
women and for children, is undoubtedly due to 
the spread of that sound and practical scientific 
teaching which began to make it known every- 
where that the recognition of the laws of health 
will always be found to be in the end the recogni- 
tion of the laws of humanity.”—McCarthy’s “ His- 
tory of Our Own Times.” 


The Destruction of Small Birds on the Continent. 


Many Englishmen will learn with considerable 
satisfaction that a strong feeling is being stirred 
abroad against the wanton massacre of small 
birds. As long as the birds are netted and shot 
to a perfectly unlimited extent in France and 
Italy on their way to and from their winter quar- 
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ters, our own measures for their preservation can- 
not prevent their diminution even in this country, 
and the case is of course much worse with coun- 
tries like Austria and Germany. 

According to two articles just published in the 
* Cologne Gazette,” which ure obviously written 
by some one well acquainted with the south of 
France, the destruction of the small birds is pur- 
sued at all times of the year in the most whole- 
sale and barbarous manner. ‘The two seasons in 
which shooting licences are granted are, in the 
north of France, from the beginning of August to 
about the end of January; in the south, from 
the middle of August to the same date—a license 
costing about 25s. But no license is required for 
shooting in small private enclosures, surrounded 
by a wall—that is, in the vast mass of ordinary 
gardens; and here it is that, in the absence of 
larger game, small birds are trapped and shot 
without let or hindrance all the year round. The 
use of nets in these enclosures is indeed forbid- 
den, but as no garde champéire can enter them 
without a special order the prohibition has little 
or no effect. In the south of France autumn is 
the chief time for a general massacre of birds of 
passage, but when spring comes and the travel- 
lers are flying north again, they are shot down in 
numbers as they gain the French coasts from the 
Mediterreanean. Among other ingenious arti- 
fices for the destruction of small birds the system 
known as the poste will hold its own for deliber- 
ate ingenuity. It is a sort of hut about five yards 
square, half hidden in the ground, and when pos- 
sible surrounded by evergreen shrubs. One side 
is made of wooden planks in which holes are 
punched for shooting through. This hut is built 
at a few yards’ distance from a group of fir-trees, 
or, in default of these, posts stuck in the ground 
with dry branches fastened to the top (cimeous is 
the Provineal term) to wave in the air; and under 
the branches a number of little cages containing 
decoy birds are hung. Most of the latter have 
had their eyes put out, especially songsters such as 
finches, linnets, ete , which otherwise would be too 
timid to sing amid their strange surroundings. 
The poor, blind things pour forth their song to 
the rays of the rising sun, which they feel but 
cannot see, and attract their fellows from the 
neighboring woods. These blinded birds are to 
be had in hundreds at any bird-fancier’s in the 
south of France at from two to five francs: apiece. 
Some postes have only a dozen or so decoy birds 
to do the work, but others have hundreds, rich 
owners sometimes spending two to three thous- 
and franes a year in their purchase and keep. At 
sunrise such ‘ sportsmen’ arrange themselves com- 
fortably, we are told, at their posfes, with rugs, a 
sofa, a stove sometimes if the air is chilly, and ap- 
paratus for making coffee. Frequently ladies who 
delight in the pastime are of the party. The 
cages are hung up, and the birds begin their 
song The gun muzzles appear at the apertures 
of the hut, and as soon as a bird is seen on the 
top of the cimeous, drawn clear against the morn- 
ing sky, down he goes, of whatever species he 
may be. The shooting goes on till nine or ten 
o'clock. If many “sportsmen ” are at work twen- 
ty to thirty birds are sometimes brought down at a 
volley. Good pos/es yield in the best season often 
from two hundred to three hundred birds a day, 
of every sort — thrushes, nightingales, linnets, 
woodpeckers, yellowhammers, blackbirds, robins, 
crossbills, fieldfires, and Jarks. Large and small 
are all shot down alike; the sweetest singers are 
not spared, for all without exception are eaten. 
Nor is the poste the only expedient for getting 
within shot of the small birds. The agachoun is 
2 tower, or sort of wooden scaffolding with a lit- 
tle platform on the top, from which flights of 
birds can be seen and fired at as they pass; but 
there is an element of uncertainty about this, and 
it is more fatiguing than the pose, and hence less 
popular. 

ihe numbers of birds that are netted are per- 
haps even greater than of those which are shot. 
Thrushes and nightingales are caught by hundreds 
in the lesa, a sort of net which is spread along the 
sides of narrow, well-wooded lanes, and in com- 
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bination with the inevitable decoy-birds proves ex- 
traordinarily effective. The means of destruction 
are so varied and ingenious that it is only wonderful 
that there are any small birds left. The compara- 
ative absence of bird life which strikes a traveller 
in the south of Europe so disagreeably needs, at 
all events, no further explanation. Swallows 
alone have been tolerably exempt from persecu- 
tion; not because they are less esteemed by the 
jaded palates of the south, but because of the ex- 
treme difficulty of shooting them. Powder in 
France is so dear that a swallow is literally not 
worth powder and shot. They might, indeed, be 
netted; but this is forbidden in their case by law. 
M. Guibert, councillor-general of the department 
of Vaucluse, did, indeed, get this prohibition an- 
nulled for a time, by way of doing his electors a 
good turn; but people soon found themselves 
threatened with a perfect plague of gnats and 
mosquitoes, and the law was re-established—not, 
however, before many thousands of swallows had 
been taken by the marshy Rhone banks. Very 
similar has been the experience of Switzerland, 
where swallows are now protected—almost too 
late, however, to repair the mischief that has 
been done—by heavy fines. In Italy they are 
still fair game. The great developement of steam 
traffic of late years has, by facilitating the export 
of small birds, greatly increased the slaughter. 
Steamers cruising to all parts of the Mediterran- 
ean never fail to carry baskets of small birds, 
killed all over France, which always find a ready 
market. The injury thus done to agriculture is, 
however, making itself felt. Farmers find it 
more and more difficult to contend with the grubs 
and insects which the small birds would have de- 
voured. Luckily such destruction as is carried on 
in the south of France is an injury to the pocket 
as well as to sentiment, and before long we may 
expect to see the “ practical people” range them- 
selves on the side of the sentimentalists. We 
only hope that they will not wait till it is too late. 
—Pall Mall Gazette, in Littell. 


Irruption of Quails in Virginia City. 


Evening before last, about 4 o’clock, a curious 
thing happened in this city. It was a great flight 
of quails that suddenly came into the northern 
portion of town. Where the quails came from no 
one appears to know, but the supposition is that 
it was from the mountains to the northward of 
the city. They are of the large mountain vari- 
ety, and are perfect beauties. The fall of these 
birds extended from about Sutton Avenue, on 
North C Street, out to the Union shaft, reaching 
over three-quarters of a mile of ground. The 
birds were apparently exhausted by a long flight, 
as numbers of them were caught by persons who 
placed their hats over them or took them up in 
their hands. In all we have heard of forty-five 
that were caught alive. Many were killed, and 
many were yesterday scattered about through the 
town. A curious thing is that those caught and 
caged seemed tame and at home. Some are otf 
the opirrion that the quails were frightened out of 
the mountains in some way, but a more probable 
solution is that the birds were migrating south- 
ward. It would seem that a great number of 
flocks had collected and started south, and, be- 
coming exhausted by the long flight. fell in the 
town, completely bewildered and almost unable 
to move.— Virgiita City Enter prise, Oct. 9. 
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Woodcock Telegraphy. 


On a number of oceasions, writes Maurice 
Thompson to the Chicago “ Tribune,” I have close- 
ly observed the woodcock’s system of telegraphy. 
The bird’s mandibles are furnished with extremely 
sensitive nerves, so arranged that when the point 
of the bill rests upon the ground, the slizhtest 
sounds are conveyed to its brain, Standing upon 


the water-saturated earth of a spouty bog, our 
bird utters a faint, keen cry, scarcely audible at 
two rods’ distance, then immediately lets fall his 
head till the tip of his bill touches the ground, and 


listens attentively. If his mate hears him sho 
replies, puts her bill on the ground and listens in 
turn. So the love messages go back and forth ag 
long as the birds have anything to say. This sort 
of thing usually happeus in the soft twilights from 
May to the middle of August, though occasionally 
I have seen and heard it in the broad light of a 
summer day. In June, 1868, 1 made the following 
note: “ ‘To-day sketched a woodcock in the listen- 
ing attitude. Shall try to get further studies.” 
Five years later I succeeded in getting three 
more sketches and last year (1880) I got four 
more. Many of these and kindred sketches have 
been obtained at the end of indescribable care and 
labor. The woodcock is so shy, so attentive, so 
sensitive, that the least sound will cause it to 
skulk and hide—a thing it does with even greater 
cunning and success than the quail. The only 
way in which I ever have been able to get near 
»enough to the bird to sketch its natural attitudes 
has been to crawl on the wet ground through tan- 
gled weeds and shrubs until I reached a hiding- 
place on the border of its feeding range, and there 
patiently and silently watch for its coming. This 
I have done over and over again for days together 
before getting a single sight of the bird. 


A Monkey to Appear as a Witness. 


A monkey witness is shortly to appear in a 
murder trial in an Indian court at Sattara. A 
travelling showman, whose living depended on 
five monkeys and a goat, was recently murdered 
near a village, his troupe being killed with the ex- 
ception of one monkey, which ran up a tree and 
watched the assassins bury his master and his 
companions. When all was quiet the monkey 
ran off to the “ patel” of the nearest village, and 
made him understand by speeches and signs that 
something was wrong The “ patel” followed 
the monkey, which led him to the place where his 
master was buried, and the murder was duly dis- 
covered. ‘The monkey is now kept for the identi- 
fication of the assassins, a plan which recalls the 
time-honored history of the dog of Montargis.— 
London Graphic. 


A Dog and Cat. 
Here is a story, for the truth of which we 
vouch from personal knowledge, and which we 


commend to Mr. Darwin. It concerns a terrier 
and a cat. 


| 
| The dog’s part was chiefly passive, 
| 
| but he must have possessed remarkable qualities 
| to awaken the affection which the cat had tor him; 
| so we record with honor the name of Pip. We 
_ do not know the eat’s name, which is a pity, for 
| she deserves whatever immortality a newspaper 
| ean bestow. Thus, then, it fell out—Pip fell sick, 
' and for several days lay languidly in one place, 
_ eating nothing. Again and again the cat brought 
to him bits of food given to her, and tried to coax 
him to eat, but in vain. At last, one day, a 
woman, sitting in the room where they were, saw 
the cat, who had been watching Pip with evident 
anxiety, dart suddenly out of the window, and 
rush across the street. In a moment she came 
| back carrying something in her mouth, which she 
brought to Pip, and laid it down. Pip got up, 
sniffed at it, then turned away and lay down 


again, The cat dragged it close to him, and 
thrust it under his ncse. Thus persuaded, he 


tasted it, and ate half of it. Puss then carried 
the remainder to the grassplot, and herself tell to 
work on it with good appetite. It proved, on ex- 
amination, to be a hot mutton chop! The person 
who had watched the affair went to the house 
across the way, and asked in the kitchen if they 
had had mutton chops that day? “ Yes,” was the 
answer; “and as the dish stood before the fire, in 
rushed your cat, and before we could stop her she 


carried off one of the chops!” We are happy to 
add that Pip got well.— Christian Union. 
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Doings of Kindred Societies. 
NEWBURYPORT (MASS.) SOCIETY FOR THE P. C. A. 


The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals held its annual meeting last evening, in 
the engineers’ room at City Hall, and elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 

President—Edward S. Moseley. 

Vice-Presidents— William Thurston, C. R. Sar- 
gent, W. W. Goodwin, John N. Pike, Miss Anna 
G. Toppan, Miss Agnes Aubin. 

Secretary—Sam. E. Sargent. 

Treasurer—Charles J. Brockway. 

Directors—John H. Balch, Rev. J. Spaulding, 
Miss Lucy Balch. 

The following minutes concerning the death of 
the late president of the Society, Capt. David 
Wood, were adopted: 

It is justly due to the memory of Capt. David 
Wood, the late president of this Society, that we 
place on record our recognition of the interest | 
which he manifested in its formation, and of his | 
continued sympathy to the last in the benevolent 
object which it is designed to promote. 

The amiable nature of our friend inclined him 
to view all forms of cruelty with aversion, and as 
his instincts were confirmed by principle, he com- 
bined in his character the attribute of love to 
God and man and beast, as he practically mani- | 
fested | 

| 
| 
| 


He survived to a good old age, and has left be- 
hind him, now that he has gone, the fragrance of 
virtuous deeds. 

Resolved, that these minutes be entered upon 
the records of the Society, and a copy sent by the 
secretary to the family. 


WISCONSIN HUMANE SOCIETY. 

Reports have reached us through Milwaukee 
papers of the doings of the second annual meet- 
ing of this society on Tuesday evening, Nov. 29, 
1881. The reports presented show that brave 
work has been done, and the spirit of the meeting 
was admirable. Four hundred and seven com- 
plaints were investigated of abuses of children. 
The number of abuses of animals is not stated. 
The society acts for both children and animals. 
Its receipts for the year past were $2,854.03, and 
expenditure $2,028.44. Its directors for °82 are 
Robert C. Spencer, John W. Woodhull, Mrs. S. S. 
Merrill, Winfield Smith, G. E. Gordon, J. G. J. 
Campbell, Mrs. Edward P. Allis, Charles W. Nor- 
ris, A. W. Rich, William Young, Edward O'Neill, 
Mrs. A. McD. Young, H. M. Mendel, Mrs. G. E. 
Gordon, Rev. Charles S. Lester, Mrs. John B. 
Merrill, Miss Lizzie Eldred, Miss Kate Smith, 
Adolph Meinert, Bernard Goldsmith. Addresses 
were delivered by its president, Rev. G. E. Gor- 
don, by Edwin Lee Brown, Esq., of Chicago, and | 
Rey. Messrs. Lester and Mason. 

Resides the addresses reports were made by Mr. 
Campbell and Mrs. Gordon. We would congrat- 
ulate the Wisconsin Society not only for what it 
has done but for the splendid promise of its future. 
May its example be followed by all the societies 
of the great northwestern States ! 


A Milwaukee paper of a later date than we had 
when giving an account of its annual meeting, has 
the details of its work, by Mrs. G. E. Gordon, for 
the year, in behalf of animals. The report proves 
great activity and great service in lessening cruel- 
ty. The agent investigated 304 cases; visited 
stock yards 37 times. He acted in cases where 
horses or mules had been cruelly beaten, 45 times, 
and where cattle had been cruelly starved, 156. 
The ambulance was used to transport sick or dis- 
abled horses of value, 12 times. Persons arrested, 


35; of whom 26 were convicted. In the report of 
the executive committee, by Hon. J. W. Woodhull, 
we find the following sentences: 


Why should we have branch societies? Be- 
cause, first, every one who becomes interested in 
the work brings others into the same field of la- 
bor; they encourage and sustain each other; they 
spread humane sentiment throughout the com- 
munity in which they reside; other societies be- 
come encouraged, enthusiasm is engendered, and 
whole communities, and eventually the whole peo- 
ple of the State, become of one mind, and the great 
work is accomplished. 

Second These societies are needed in every 
community, town, village, and city in the State. 
It has often been remarked—* We have no cruelty 
to animals or human beings in our place.” Now 
your committee venture the assertion that there is 
not acommunity of one hundred inhabitants in the 
State where there is not more or less cruelty prac- 
tised every day in the year. To learn this to be 
true, we have only to give it ourattention. Organ- 

‘ize a society and they will soon find all the work 
they can perform. 


LACROSSE (WIS.) P. C. A. SOCIETY OFFICERS. 


Rev. L. W. Brigham, President; Mrs. G. C. 
Hixon, Treasurer; Dr Edgar Palmer, Secretary. 

The following directors and vice-presidents 
were elected for the ensuing year: 

Directors —W. W. Jones, Charles Seymour, 
Mons Anderson, W. P. Powers, A. Steinlein, Pro- 
fessor A. Hardy, J. E. Harkness, E. Legler, Rev. 
Schwebach, Mrs. Van Valkenburg, Mrs Stoddard. 

Vice-Presidents—Ruel Weston, I. H. Moulton, 
A. Gile, A. H. Davis, John Mather, P. 8. David- 
son, C. L. Coleman, Theo. Rodolf, M. B. Baleh, 
Mrs. Frank Lloyd, Mrs. W. R. Sill, Miss Ida 
Kingsley, Rey. Bicknell, Onalaska; G. G. Barker, 
Mindora; A. J Phillips, West Salem; A. Darling, 
Bangor; Charles Linse, Shelby.—Jilinois Humane 
Journal. 


KEOKUK, IOWA. 


A meeting was held in Keokuk, Dec. 9, to organ- 
ize a Society P. C. A. in that city. An excellent 
feeling prevailed. It was decided to invite Mr. 
Brown, of Chicago, to address the people on the 
subject, and a committee was appointed to present 
a constitution and by-laws. 

Dr. A. M. Carpenter presided at the meeting. 
Mr. Luke Huiskamp acted as Secretary. 

It will thus be seen that a good beginning has 
been made. The above account is made from the 
Keokuk “ Constitution ” of Dee. 10. 


REPORTS OF THE ROCHESTER, N. Y., SOCIETY. 

THE BERGH AssociaTION, of Rochester, N. Y., 
was organized in November, 1873. The fines have 
come chiefly from arrests for cruelty to horses on 
the Erie Canal. For five years the Canal furnished 
the chief work of the Society, when the sickening 
cruelty in the use of galled horses became a thing 
of the past. This Society had only the aid of an 
inefficient society at Albany, and a strong one at 
Buffalo. 

Our experience, year by year, has been nearly 
alike, as to pecuniary prosperity. There is, how- 
ever, a great and encouraging difference in our 
work. In 1877 the Society began a small paper, 
“The Shield,” edited by Rev. Mr. Mann. It was 
‘discontinued in 1880, when another editor was nec- 
essary, whose services could not be gratuitous, as 
Mr. Mann’s had been. Two years ago the name 
of the Society was changed to that of the Humane 
Society, and since has included the work of pre- 
venting cruelty to children. The two societies are 
held distinct; have separate treasuries; hold sep- 
arate meetings, one immediately after the other; 
but have the same board of managers. This 
seemed the only practicable way to prevent the 
extinction of the children’s society. We have done 


nothing in the public schools, but we hope soon to 
offer prizes for essays in them. It is mainly 
through the indefatigable efforts of Miss Hall, our 
Corresponding Secretary, that we have accom- 
plished so much, Still we are not discouraged nor 
disposed to yield the palm for faithfulness or per- 
severance to any of the societies, so much more 
highly fivored by fortune. (Bravo! by editor of 
this Fifth Report ] Have investigated 1,627 cases 
since the Society was formed; arrested, 348, and 
collected in fines, $1,714.50. Whole sum received 
and disbursed by the Society, $4,695.06. Mrs. J. 
W. Stessins, Recording Secretary. 
Medway. 


The Alleged Cruelty Case. — The noon train 
Saturday carried two cars full of Medwayites to 
Needham to attend the trial of Trial Justice C. H. 
Deans and six other prominent citizens of West 
Medway on a charge of cruelty to animals, pre- 
ferred by an agent of the society from Boston, 
who had been investigating the case for some 
weeks. ‘The persons arraigned be‘ore Trial Jus- 
tice Grover were C. H. Deans, ex-Trial Justice; 
Joseph Bullard, ex-Selectman. and at present 
Overseer of the Poor; Lewis Clark, ex-Assessor ; 
Mr. Curtis A. Sparrow, the White brothers, Wil- 
liam and Henry, and William Kent, all business 
men of West Medway. Mr. John B. Goodrich, of 
Boston, appeared for the defence, and General 
Agent Currier for the Government. Some twelve 
or fifteen witnesses were examined in an endeavor 
to prove the defendants guilty of cruelly using a 
young colt belonging to Mr. Deans. Justice 
Grover. summing up, said that the one essential 
element to secure conviction in a case of the kind 
was wanting, viz., malicious intent or wanton 
cruelty The colt had received undoubtedly a 
severe whipping, but only such as many a hu- 
mane man might inflict under the circumstances 
and without criminal intent There was a mis- 
take in judgment, but not such as would warrant 
the prisoners being held. He therefore ordered 
their discharge. ‘The decision was received with 
applause by the large crowd in attendance.—Jowr- 
nal, Dec 12. 


We copy the above report from the “ Boston 
Journal.” The case referred to had been spoken 
of in the newspapers as one of extraordinary eru- 
elty, and private testimony to officers of our 
Society had confirmed this. One of our agents 
also went upon the ground, and came to the con- 
clusion that such treatment of a horse was beyond 
defence The Society had no other course than to 
prosecute, and Jeave a court to decide upon such 
evidence as could be had. This it did with the 
above result. The trial has made widely known 
the offence, and it will be pretty sure to deter any 
of the parties concerned from doing the like again. 
It will also teach many others that investigation 
in a court is pretty certain to follow any ways of 
correction of an unusual and questionable charac- 
ter. ‘There was no applause on the announcement 
of the verdict. 


Capt. Wood, of Newburyport. 

In the death of this gentleman our cause lost a 
long supporter. He corresponded with our office 
at times, but we never had the pleasure of seeing 
him. We are happy to publish the high testi- 
mony to his worth, borne by the society of which 
he was for many years president. 

Miss Harriet M. of Exeter, N. H., was 
among the old subseribers to * Our Dumb Ani- 
mals” News of her sudden death, at the age of 
seventy-one years, has just reached us. The 


* Exeter Gazette” says of her: “She was con- 
stantly doing good by helping to relieve the 
wants of the poor about her. and none will miss 
her more than the n.any who have received bless- 
ings from her hands.” 
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BosTon, JANUARY, 1882. 


Our January Paper. 


The picture of the Font, by Landseer is the 
attraction this month. Mr. Kilburn, its engraver, 
has done his part very satisfactorily. 

The music is an air by Haydn, with appropri- 
ate words for meetings in behalf of our cause. It 
was one of the selections sung at our Tremont 
Temple meeting in October last. 

Our readers will be glad to read the reports 
from the school committees of our State in an- 
swer to the offer of the card, “ Waiting for Mas- 
ter.” As there are many towns not yet heard 
from, readers may help the movement by making 
sure that their committee has reported. 

We ask attention to extracts from the excellent 
sermon to children by an old friend of our cause, 

«the Rev. Dr. Blake, of Taunton, Mass. 

The, poetry is varied and excellent, and the in- 
stances of animal intelligence from various 
sources are as striking as usual. 

A brief editorial account of “Our Dumb Ani- 
mals” will give some facts that will be new to 
many of our present subscribers. 

A pain ful interest attaches to the account of the 
destruction of singing birds during their migrations 
through France, which we publish from the Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

The notice of such papers as the Gazette will 
draw general attention to the facts, to be followed, 
we will not doubt, by new laws for their protec- 
tion, by the governments of all the countries where 
the “‘ massacre of the innocents ” makes such new 
laws necessary. 

The New Year. 

We would heartily wish all our readers the 
happiest of New Years. 

Whatever griefs and trials may be our lot, there 
is never a time when we may not do something to 
lessen the afflictions of others. In this coming 
year, let us resolve more resolutely than ever, that 
this service for others shall be more faithfully 
done. It is a good time to say this on the first of 
January, 1882. Of course the weaker and more 
dependent the sufferer, the stronger the claim 
upon us. Hence the urgency of that of the domes- 
tic animals upon every man, woman and child. 


** Our Dumb Animals.’’ 

The first number was published on the 2d June, 
1868, by the Mass. Society P. C. A., of which 200,- 
000 copies were issued. The paper was the first 
in the world devoted to the protection of animals. 
It owed its existence to Geo. T. Angell, Esq., the 
president of the Mass. Society then, and now, and 
who is so widely known to all people interested 
in this work on both sides of the Atlantic. Mr 
Angell was its editor until March, 1869, when he 
resigned its care and left the country a few months 
for his health. He was succeeded as editor by 


Frank B. Fay, Esq., the secretary of the Mass. 
Society then, who continued to edit it until May, 
1877, when, “ with impaired health from over- 
work,” he resigned as secretary and editor, and 
was succeeded by the present secretary of the 
Mass Society, who has been its editor since that 
time. 


The paper has always been a charge to the 
Society ; but it has been continued because of the 
conviction, well founded, we think, that it has 
continually kept our cause in the memory of its 
friends, and because it has arrested the attention 
of thousands to it who, so far as we know, would 
not otherwise have been stirred in its behalf. 

As a medium of communication between our 
societies it also meets a want 

As a record also of the work and thought of the 
friends, and, also, as a repository of the increas- 
ing number of most interesting and valuable facts 
of animal intelligence, its files are highly prized by 
inquirers. 

Its price, we may remind our readers, is only 
fifty cents a year. One hundred copies can be 
had one year for twenty-five dollars. <A few 
friends supply the paper by the hundred to public 
and Sunday schools Their example is worth 
consideration by others. For any further partic- 
ulars as to terms we refer to the regular notice on 
our last page. 

This being the first number of a new year is an 
excellent time to begin. 


The Fifth Report of the American Humane Associa- 
tion, 
A pamphlet of 64 pages, is now being distributed. 

It contains the full reports of the judges on the 
Improved Cattle Car, and also that of Mrs. White 
on the work of foreign societies, besides much in- 
formation of general interest to members of all 
societies for P. C. A. and others. 

We would ask officers of societies to send in 
their orders for the number of copies they may 
desire. 

The report of Mrs. White has also been printed 
separately in a pamphlet of 16 pages. This 
pamphlet contains also the suggestive report of 
Miss Morris on the work of the Woman’s Branch 
at Philade]phia. 

Societies and individuals will do well to put 
these pamphlets in the hands of such persons as 
may be known to them, who desire information on 
the subjects treated. There are such people in 
every community we ever heard of. 

Supreme Court Case. 

The appeal in behalf of a fund to enable the 
American Humane Association to carry a case 
under the United States law against cruelty to an- 
imals to the United States Supreme Court, for its 
decision, will soon be sent to well known friends of 
the Association. 

Two subscriptions towards it of five hundred 
dollars each, have already been made known. We 
bespeak for the appeal a prompt and liberal re- 
sponse from all who approve its purpose. 

All such should see that the Association is made 
able to do the national work that fairly belongs to 
it. What a noble answer to any questioner as to the 
work of the Association it would be to say, if we 
could, it helped in a generous way to give the 
country an Improved Cattle Car, and also to bring 
a case before the United States Supreme Court 
by which the constitutionality of the United States 
law against cruelty to animals had been affirmed. 

No one can say that such work is not worthy 
of a national association, nor that it is not emi- 
nently practical in lessening suffering. 


The Card, ‘‘ Waiting for Master,’’ 

Continues in quick demand from the school com- 
mittees of the State. Present appearances would 
indicate that the seventy-five thousand ordered 
will all be wanted. 

One of our Boston teachers writes: ‘“ Every 
girl is to know the sixteen lines on the back be- 
fore taking the card; but on that basis of distri- 
bution there will be no delay of consequence. 
Allow me to change my total from five hundred 
to seven hundred.” 

Very good. Why not every boy as well as 
girl? The suggestion of learning the lines is a 
very good one. 

Another Boston teacher writes: “The children 
are delighted with them, and are all very anxious 
to earn one.” 

From Bristol County We would express our 
gratitude for the cards to Mrs. Appleton for her 
generous offer. We hope all the children will 
learn a true and lasting lesson from the same.” 

From a Boston teacher :—“I use no system of 
rewards and merits in my school, but your efforts 
to humanize the children have my sympathy, and I 
shall be glad to distribute four or five hundred 
cards in my school, using them to teach the ap- 
propriate lessons which the card suggests.” 

From Franklin County :—* The cards ought to 
be in every home, awakening the too dormant 
sense of mercy and gratitude.” 

Hampden County :—‘* We are glad to avail our- 
selves of this liberal offer. The cards contain a 
suggestive object lesson.” 

From Essex County :—‘ Your royal proposition 
is gratefully accepted. Our committee will inter- 
est themselves in the cause. The cards shall be 
distributed in accordance with the wishes of Mrs. 
Appleton and the Mass. Society P. C. A. 

W orcester County :—* Our town will gladly 
accept the offer of cards made in your circular. 
Please accept our thanks and send us three hun- 
dred.” 

Barnstable County :—‘* The picture on the cards 
is a pretty one, and the poems on the back of the 
cards contain a good lesson for the young. The 
gift will be highly appreciated.” 

Berkshire County We thankfully accept the 
generous offer of cards.” 

Hampshire County :—“* The cards will be thank- 
fully received, and distributed as desired.” 

Norfolk County:—* We shall be delighted to 
give the cards in our schools.” 

Worcester County :—‘“* Thanks to Mrs. Appleton 
for her kindness. We shall be most happy to aid 
your efforts in a worthy cause.” 

These speak the general tone of the letters re- 
ceived. The orders are being answered as quickly 
as possible. 


> 


Vaccination. 


Our article on this subject in the December 
paper called out a protest from H. Bergh, Esq., 
who thought he saw in it a purpose to cut off 
free discussion, if not to suppress it! The only 
question, on the contrary, was the relevancy of 
the topic before an association which had been 
formed to consider and “ prevent cruelty to ani- 
mals.” If we were wrong in this view our read- 
ers are fully competent to judge, and we leave it 
with them. 
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December Meeting of Directors of Mass. Society 
BP. C. A., Wednesday, Dec. 21, 


In the rooms of the Society, at 11 A. M. 

Present: Mrs. Appleton, Miss Wigglesworth, 
Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. Iasigi, Miss Lyman, Mrs. 
Lowell, Mrs. Sears, Miss Alice Russell; also, 
Messrs. Angell, Appleton, Noyes, Sawyer, Hey- 
wood, and Firth. 

President Angell in the chair. 

The Secretary read the record of November 
meeting, and, also, receipts and expenses in 
November. No objection was made to either. 
Thanks were heartily and unanimously passed to 
Edwin Lee Brown, Esq.. of Chicago, for beautiful 
glass signs; to the Police Commissioners for their 
prompt and just action with a policeman who 
failed to protect a horse while being abused; to 
Mr. Franklin S. Pratt for prompt and effective 
action in the case heard by the Police Commis- 
sioners; and to Messrs. N. Appleton, Col H. S. 
Russell, and Mrs. A. C. Thayer for pictures to or- 
nament the walls of the office of the Society. 

Sundry gifts were reported. Among them Mrs. 
J.W. Candler to be made a life member, and Mrs. 
Gifford, of New Haven, Ct.,a Christmas gift of 
$50 to the Society. 

The Secretary reported the publication by the Hu- 


mane Association of fifth report, and of Mrs. White’s_ 


report, and, also, the necessary labor and time 
given in answering calls for the card of “ Waiting 
for Master,” 40,000 of the latter having now been 
sent out. 

The Finance Committee by Mr. Noyes reported 
the terms of an arrangement with Mr. Angell for 
the office he occupies, and it was 
Voted, 'That said arrangement be approved. 

Mr. Appleton gave an account of his visit to 
Philadelphia to see the dogs’ home there, and of 
what he had done to find a lot for a home here. 
Discussion followed, when it was 
Voted, That the Directors approve of having such 
a Shelter here. 

Voted, That when five thousand dollars shall be 
pledged for such a Shelter the Directors will co- 
operate with the subscribers on such terms as to 
them shall seem wise and necessary, and in har- 
mony with the law of the State on the subject. 

Thanks were voted to Nathan Appleton, Esq., 
for his services in this behalf. 

At 12.30 o’clock it was voted to adjourn. 


A Christmas Gift to Our Society. 

It is delightful to acknowledge the receipt of 
fifty dollars as a Christmas gift from Mrs. E. M. 
Gifford, of New Haven, Ct. Mrs. G. has often 
most kindly remembered the Society in the same 
generous way at Christmas time. The blessings 
upon the compassionate are sure to be hers! 

The Horse Cars. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Railroad 
Commissioners, Mr A. C. Goodell, Jr., President 
of the Naumkeag Street Railway, of Salem, offered 
to exhibit certain experiments in corroboration of 
his testimony relative to the comparative tractive 
force required to move ordinary vehicles on a mac- 
adamized road and cars on a street railway, and 
yesterday afternoon Messrs. Russell and Kinsley, 
of the Commissioners, visited Salem and saw the 
experiments. The company also included, by in- 
Vitation, President George T. Angell and Capt. 
Currier, of the M.S. P. C. A. Society ; Mr. Clark, 
attorney for the Metropolitan Road; Mayor Cal- 
ley and members of the Board of Aldermen of 
Salem ; press representatives, and others. A lunch 


was served at the Willows, and then the company 
took a short drive up Fort Avenue, where experi- 
menting was begun upon an up grade of about one 
foot in ten. 

The apparatus used was a stanchion supporting 
a bar running angularly from its fixed position on 
its elongated base to near the top of the stanchion. 
Upon the end of this is a pulley, over which is run 
a rope. One end of the rope was attached to the 
car and the other end placed over the pulley at 
shoulder height to a horse. The rope, dropping 
from the pulley, had two large hooks attached, 
upon which iron rails and other weights were 
placed, causing the car or object at the other end 
of the rope to be drawn along. The facts demon- 
strated were as follows: A large,open two-horse 
car, weighing 4,820 pounds and loaded with a 
weight of 8,000 pounds, was drawn up the grade 
mentioned by a power of 790 pounds; the same 
car when empty was drawn by 283 pounds power: 
a one-horse car weighing 2,730 pounds, by 176 
pounds power; the same car, containing 14 men, 
weighing 2,518 pounds, by 339 pounds power. On 
the common roadway and at the same grade a 
dump-cart and load of gravel, together weighing 
3,525 pounds, was drawn by 514 pounds power; 
an empty hack weighing 1,550 pounds was drawn 
by 196} pounds power; the same hack, with four 
men and driver, weighing 2,661 pounds in all, by 
230 pounds power. Experiments on level ground 
showed that the large horse car could be drawn by 
56 pounds power. The load of gravel was easily 
drawn on nearly a level space by 240 pounds 
power. The spectators, of whom probably but 
few had read‘ Moran on Friction,” in which the 
rail is given the advantage of 6 to 1 over the 
common highway, were astonished by the result 
of the experiments. It was the opinion of nearly 
all present that the fate of the proposition to limit 
the number of passengers upon a horse car had 
been sealed by the afternoon’s experiments. Mr. 
Goodell said that no horse used by his company 
exerted a power equal to that of a horse attached 
to a common buggy. The horses are each used 
but four hours per day, while horses in dump-carts 
are used ten hours a day. 


We take the above from the Boston “ Journal” 
of the 7th inst. The experiments were witnessed 
by our President and Special Agent. We give the 
views of the latter, who says, that the experiments 
were interesting, and satisfactory so far as they 
demonstrated what was intended; viz., “the rela- 
tive forces required to move ordinary vehicles on 
a macadamized road and cars on a street rail- 
roads,” but they entirely failed to meet, or in the 
least affect, the issues which led the Society to ask 
of the legislature a statute that should limit the 
number of passengers to be carried by street cars. 
Such an experiment has no bearing on the facts 


’ that the cars are frequently overloaded, and the 


horses in consequence overworked, not only to their 
great distress, but to the serious discomfort of the 
passengers. 

If, as President Goodell stated, the cart horse 
can work ten hours per day, exerting through- 
out so great an excess of power over that exerted 
by the car horse, and grow fat upon it, why is it 
that the car horse can be worked on an aver- 
age of only about three and a half hours per day, 
lasting, for railroad work, only about five years? 

Do the buggy and cart horses wear out in so 
short a time ? 

During the past summer the writer found At dif- 
ferent times, on the identical grade where the ex- 
periments took place, teams of two horses czert- 
ing their utmost strength to draw up cars that, in 
no case, were loaded as heavily as the car first 
experimented with. Would the assurances of any 
person, however well meaning, have satisfied those 


who witnessed the struggles of the horses, that 
they were not exerting a power equal to that of a 
horse attached to a common buggy ? 

And if such is the fact, why does the railway 
company maintain an extra horse at that point to 
aid the teams drawing the heavily loaded cars ? 
And when, on one occasion last season, we found 
that the extra horse had not been supplied, the 
superintendent kindly and promptly furnished one 
upon our representing the fact of the omission. 
Would this have been done if no necessity for his 
use existed ? 

In conclusion, we appeal to the large number 
of passengers by street railways for confirmation 
of our position. 


A Card. 


The following card may be seen in the cars of 
the Middlesex and Metropolitan Horse Railroad 
Co’s. It is an excellent example for other street 
railway companies. 

“HELP THE HORSEs. 

This car will not stop on the up-grade between 

Winter Street and Hamilton Place.” 


Mr. J. F. C. Kuhtmann, 


of Bremen, continues his brave work among the 
schools of Germany. ‘ We have now to count,” 
he says, “ the protectors of animals in Germany 
and abroad already at 100,000. Mr. K. adds, “ I 
have the greatest respect for your Boston society.” 


The Friend of Animals. 


In a recent letter Mr. Bergh with just pride as- 
serts the great service that the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has accomplished. 
Before its organization, says Mr. Bergh, and truly, 
“the eyes of the citizens were continually con- 
fronted with the most painful and demoralizing 
exhibitions of cruelty to domestic animals. Caives 
were carried along through the streets in a man- 
ner shocking to behold, dog and cock fights were 
of nightly occurrence, and kind treatment of that 
noblest of animals, the horse, was the exception 
and not the rule; and what is worse than all, a 
sentiment of inhumanity was engendered thereby, 
which made itself felt in all the relations of life. 

“No respectable journal or citizen will deny 
that during the sixteen years of its unselfish la- 
bors a vast reform has taken place in everything 
relating to the treatment of animals, and that a 
spirit of tenderness and mercy toward those hum- 
ble creatures has taken the place of almost uni- 
versal indifference. Starting alone in this civi- 
lizing work, at the beginning, it has spread its ex- 
ample over two-thirds of our vast country; and, 
more than that, has given to it and to the world 
the first organized institution for the protection of 
the children of mankind from cruelty.” 

There is no doubt that the spectacle of inhu- 
manity has largely disappeared, and that every 
driver that falls into a rage with his horse is re- 
strained by the consciousness of a probable cloud 
of witnesses. Indeed, when we think not only of 
our dependence upon the domestic animals, but 
upon the fondness of every household for its dog 
or horse, it is surprising that no voice was lifted 
with authority and power for these dumb friends 
and companions until Mr. Bergh spoke. 

If only the dumb could speak, and the bene- 
fited know their benefactor, no statesman in the 
land, and probably no other man, would hear a 
chorus of gratitude at once so universal and so 
sincere as that which would salute the untiring 
friend of animals, Mr. Bergh.—Harpers’ Weekly, 
Dee. 17. 


A LAbDY in ward one, Taunton, Mass., lost her 
pocket-book the other day, in which was a 
considerable sum of money. The next day the 
faithful family dog appeared at the door with it 
in his mouth, and dropped it at her feet as if he 
knew he had found a valuable treasure.—Br.s‘ol 
County Republican. 
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Our Dumb 


hildren’s Department. 


I wovtp I were a note 
From a sweet bird’s throat! 
I'd float on forever, 

And melt away never. 

I would I were a note 
From a sweet bird’s throat! 


But Iam what Iam! 
As content as a lamb 
No new state I’ll covet; 
For how long should I love it ? 
No, lll be what I am,— 
As content as a lamb! 
Poetry for Children, p. 236. 


>> 


Four Young Robins. 


When I was about twelve years old, my father 
had a large tree in the front yard cut down 
When it was almost ready to fall we discovered a 
bird’s nest high up in the branches, and thought 
it very probable there were young birds in it. 

We knew, if they stayed there, they would be 
killed by the falling of the tree, so my brother 
climbed up and carefully brought the nest down 
in his hand. 

Sure enough, there they were——four of the 
homeliest little birds. Their great yellow mouths 
were wide open, and they had no feathers to speak 
of. 


We put them in another tree, thinking the old 
birds would take care of them; but they did not 
come, and at night we took them into the house. 

The next day we put them in the tree again; 
but the parents seemed to have been frightened 
away, so I said I would be a mother to them. 

We had an empty room in the house, where 
nothing could harm them, and in a few days they 
were able to hop over the floor My mother’s 
room was directly beneath the one in which they 
were; and she said she could hear their little feet 
pattering over the floor as soon as it became 
light in the morning. 

They grew very fast, and improved in their ap- 
pearance, as their feathers were now thick and 
pretty. I fed them with dough made of corn- 
meal and water, and with angle-worms. 

Two died; but the other two were very cun- 
ning. One of them used to take the bottom of 
my dress in his mouth, as I sat on the floor, and 
pull so hard as to lose his balance and fall over; 
but he did not care for that, but would hop up 
and try again. 

After awhile they were large eneugh to take 
care of themselves, and father said I ought to let 
them out doors with the other birds. So one 
pleasant morning we opened the window, and it 
was not long before they both flew away. I felt 
bad to have them go, but consoled myself by 
thinking what nice times they were probably 
having.—Christian Register. 


Whistling Birds. 


At a bird-store in this city there are forty 
whistling bullfinches and half a dozen blackbirds 
and starlings of similar musical proclivities. 
One of these tiny musicians will give a little toss 
of his head and whistle you a tune from “ Bocca- 
cio” or “ Fatinitza” Then another follows with 
* The Pope he leads a merry life,’ a galop or 
waltz, or some German Volks/ied. Their song is 
generally a German melody, for most of the birds 
come from Germany. A few are caught and 
taught in England, and they whistle English 
tunes like “ God save the Queen” and “ Robin 
Adair.” 

Dealers class whistling birds as proficient or 
not proficient. To the first class belong those 
that whistle several tunes, or one tune very well; 
and in the second class are birds that can only 
whistle a fraction of a tune. Out of fifty birds 
about forty are proficient, and about two-thirds 
of these can whistle two melodies. A couple of 
birds may have learned three or four tunes. The 
most expensive bird in the establishment (his 

rice is $100) whistles only one tune, “* Thou art 
ike unto a flower” but his tone is as mellow as 


the low notes of a flute, and he introduces trills 
and florid passages of which a prima donna might 
be proud. 

These birds abound in Hessen and Saxony, 
where they are taught by tailors, shoemakers, and 
Weavers, whose occupations keep them indoors. 
The teaching begins trom the time they are strong 
enough to be taken from the nest. The tune they 
are to learn is whistled to them several times a 
day, particularly in the morning and evening. 
Whistling is preferred, as instruments are too 
shrill. ‘They should always hear the tune in the 
same key, and no other tune should be played or 
whistled in their hearing as long as they are 
learning. The time in which they master a mel- 
ody varies from four to six months. They will 
almost at all times pipe their tune at the com- 
mand (a nod or a word) of the person who feeds 
them, and only for him, so it is important that 
they should always be fed by the same person. 
When piping they move their head, and some- 
times sway the body to and fro and spread out 
the tail like a fan. 

A story is told of one of these whistling birds 
which had been taught a simple melody. Hear- 
ing it performed on the piano one day, with varia- 
tions, he began to hiss and flutter until the play- 
ing stopped. Then he gave his version of the 
air. The same bird was owned for a time by a 
lady whose custom was to have a hymn sung at 
the conclusion of evening prayers. He caught 
the tune, and always accompanied the voices. 
Afterward, when he passed into another family, 
he continued to sing the hymn every evening at 
the same time as he used to sing it in the family 
where he first heard it.— Animal World. 


A Hen Which Sings. 


A novel case was heard before Squire Wilson, 
of East Nottingham township, Chester County, 
Penn., recently. Last spring a farmer of East 
Nottingham had thirty chickens stolen. Summer 
wore away, but no traces of the lost fowls. A 
few days ago the chicken owner visited a farmer 
in the same township, and while looking at the 
fowls on the premises saw a hen which he thought 
resembled one of the number stolen from him. 
He inquired how the farmer obtained it, wnen a 
conversation followed, and concluded by the poul- 
try owner saying, “If that chicken comes to me 
when I call her by name, she is mine.’ This was 
agreed to. “Annie, Annie,’ called the owner, 
and sure enough the hen came tohim. “Jump 
upon my hand.” Up jumped Annie. “ Now sing 
for a grain of corn, Annie,” called the owner. 
The pretty little hen immediately began to sing 
in her fowlish style a solo which fully convinced 
the two men to whom she rightfully belonged. 
The thief and pet chicken were brought betore 
the squire, who heard the story and Annie’s solo, 
and sentenced the thief— Reading News. 


* Wouldst thou the life of souls discern, 
Not human wisdom nor divine 
Helps thee by aught beside to learn, 
J.ove is life’s only sign.” 
Keble. 


Noah’s Menagerie. 

We have been favored with an interesting ser- 
mon to children by the Rey. Dr. Blake, of Taun- 
ton, Mass., suggested by the preservation of ani- 
mals, as recorded in the account of the deluge in 
Genesis. We are very glad to accept with thanks 
and to present below the “ application” so aptly 
and wisely made in the latter part of the dis- 
course :— 

It is wonderful how much care God takes of 
all, even the smallest creature he has made. Of 
course he is very thoughtful for them. Hence he 


saved samples of all of them in the deluge, and 
he clothes and feeds them abundantly everywhere 
since, and is very much displeased when men 
maltreat and injure them. 

And now I have come, SECONDLY, to the lesson 


Animals. 


which I especially wish you, children to learn, 
from God’s care of his creatures of all kinds, it is 
not to abus» or trouble any of them fir whith God 
has expended so much kindly thought and provi- 
sion. 

Sometimes children seem to have a natural dis- 
position to abuse God’s creatures Probably it is 
from an ignorant thoughtlessness, and a parents’ 
neglect to teach them better; but it often looks 
as if some children took a delight in hurting ani- 
mals, and their parents apparently have no idea 
of the disposition it is cultivating in their chil- 
dren. If my words are for the little folks, I hope 
they will also pass on through them to stay at 
least with their elders: if you need any hintings, 

As the summer time is now coming on, when 
the trees are full of birds building their nests and 
raising up their little families, and the young 
animals—like the kittens and the lambs—are full 
of frolic, playing their child-games, it seems to be 
the time to say to all boys and girls, and to oldcr 
people, too, “ Don’r ABUSE GOD’s YOUNG CREA- 
TURES.” 

It is wrong. God made them to live and enjoy 
life, and they have a right to kindness, certainly, 
so long as they do not injure us, and I don’t blame 
them for standing up for their right. There is 
room enough for you and for them, and if you 
keep out of their way they will, most of them, let 
you alone. Some of them may be made on pur- 
pose to stir you up in your forgetfulness, and 
teach you care'ulness of their dominion. You 
may not see what is the use of a wasp, or a mos- 


_quito, or a fly, or a snake; but the Lord does, or 


he would not have made them; and he has given 
them pretty effectual means of showing their use, 
as you shall find out if you disturb them. Still it 
is wrong to abuse and torment even a bee or a fly. 
If you must be rid of them, kill them quick! 
Don’t be cruel and abusive of the little nimble 
enemies. 

But I speak more for the useful animals, such 
as the horse, the cow, and even the dog and the 
eat. It is plainly wrong to abuse these, as they 
have a special claim to fair treatment. Every 
tender-hearted person feels it, and will show it. 
Yet the horse, especially, is fearfully abused ; and 
by men and boys who ought to know better. He 
is overloaded, and then he is whipped. He is 
seared with loud words and noise, and then he is 
whipped. He is starved and weakened, and then 
whipped; when the driver himself is the only one 
who deserves the whipping. 

I wish sometimes that horses could talk Eng- 
lish; I think there would be some tearful tales 
told about the hitching-posts along the streets of 
our towns; and some market-boys would get a 
dismissal for their abusiveness to their employers’ 
horses; and they would richly deserve it. But 
the poor animals cannot tell their sufferings, and 
there are all too few disposed to take their part. 
Do you children say a kind or even sharp word 
for the animals who cannot speak for themselves? 

2. It is cruel to abuse animals. They have feel- 
ings. When they are maltreated they know it 
and show it. 

I have seen little children dragging a kitten 
about by a leg or a tail, crowding it into a box, 
even flinging it across the room likea ball. They 
perhaps thought it was fun to hear the poor thing 
ery; but did they not think it was cruel, too? 
Did their mother, who sat by, think anything of 
it? I fear not, at least she did not show it; soI 
concluded it was a common event in that family, 
and a very bad sign, too, for their tender-hearted- 
ness. I sincerely hope that you, children, large 
and small, will never be cruel to any animals, but 
treat them with the utmost kindness and care. 
They will understand it and love you for it. Re- 
member that they have very sensitive feelings, 
and God has, too, for them. 

Years and years ago Shakespeare said :— 


«The sense of death is most in apprehension ; 
And the poor beetle that we tread upon, 

In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies.” 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Think before you strike your dog 
or throw your cat out of the door, or 
fling stones at the frogs and toads, or 
at the sweet-singing birds in the trees, 
or starve your canary. Think that 
they feel a hurt as much as you would 
in their little bodies, and drop your 
stick and your stone. 

3. Cruelty to animals will make 

ou cruel. Your mind and your feel- 
ings grow just as your body does, by 
exercise. If you begin when you are 
little to torture animals, you will tor- 
ture your little brothers and sisters as 
you grow older, and probably you will 
make a hard-hearted und unlovely 
man whom everybody will hate. Nero, 
the Roman emperor, it is said, en- 
joyed, when he was a small boy, to 
pull off the legs of flies, and watch 
their struggles to get on. When he 
became emperor he enjoyed seeing 
the wild beasts tear the Christians in 
pieces, and he wished that all the Ro- 
mans had but one neck, so that he 
could cut all their heads off at one 
blow. He grew to be the cruelest of 
tyrants, and hated to this day. 

When a boy begins with shooting 
birds or robbing their nests of eges, 
firing stones at cats and dogs, or 
plaguing little children to make 
them ery, and theo laugh at their 
misery, there is in him the beginning 
of a Nero, if he does not stop. 

I beg you, parents, to spend some 
thought and questions on how your 
children treat the little birds and 
animals about your home. Teach 
them, and show them yourselves how 
to be gentle to everything which God 
has made, if you will have them ten- 
derful towards you when you shall 
be old. 

I hope you, children, will never for- 


THE BAPTISMAL FONT. -—- By E. LANDSEER. 


Love for All. 


All this intervention of man on be- 
half of the brute world is a part of 
Christianity, and of Christian duty. 
It becomes, therefore, a theme for all 
pulpits. When a religion founds it- 
self upon love it cannot specify all the 
cases whither that kindness is to go. 
The general term embraces all the in- 
cidents which can arise. When we 
are informed that God is love, we dare 
not raise the particular question whe- 
ther he will regard a black man or a 
red man, or a beautiful or a homely 
person, for the sublime general term 
embraces al] things in the universe 
which might possibly suffer. It is the 
meeting of all things under the one 
word, Love, which makes it a sublime 
term. This love will go out toward 
the sparrow and toward man, and if 
man looks upward for mercy from 
within his home, so does the sparrow 
whose nest is in the altars of God. 
Each humane society is therefore a 
branch of the Church of God, a leaf 
of that forest whose trees all wave in 
the breath of God’s love. As the rills 
of the mountain are all a part of Na- 
ture’s great sea of water, so the kind- 
ness of man toward the brute world 
is a part of that love which we call 
Christianity, a single ripple or bay 
or inlet of that mighty sea we call 
Christ, or God. In the spring and 
summer months, when one repairs to 
a church in the country, and sees the 
colored birds flocking into their shady 
groves with their wings flashing in 
the rich light, it does not require much 
imagination to formulate the thought, 
they are also going to their temple 
of the same God whose service has 
called us mortals across the broad 
fields. For some strange reason con- 


get that God made and cares for your 
itten, and your dog,and your horse, as well as 
for yourselves—and that he will not forget how 
you treat his own creatures—make their lives as 
pleasant as vou can, for it is all the lite they have, 
and they will show their thankfulness to you as 
well as they can. But if you abuse them they 
will be shy of you, and afraid to come near you, 
and we shall fear that you will grow to be cruel 
to us when we become old. 


The Alpine Sheep. 
They in the valley’s sheltering care 
Soon crop the meadow’s tender prime, 
And when the sod grows brown and bare 
The shepherd strives to make them climb 


To airy shelves of pasture green 
That hang along the mountain’s side, 
Where grass and flowers together lean, 
And down through mists the sunbeams slide ; 


But nought can tempt the timid things 
The steep and rugged path to try, 
Though sweet the shepherd calls and sings, 
And seared below the pastures lie,— 


Till in his arms their lambs he takes 
Along the dizzy verge to go, 

Then heedless of the rifts and breaks 
‘They follow on o’er rock and snow. 


And in those pastures lifted fair, 
More dewy soft than lowland mead, 
The shepherd drops his tender care, 
And sheep and lambs together feed. 
Maria Lowell. 


“ Goop the more 
Communicated, more abundant grows.” 
Milton. 


We do not find in any account of the works of 
Edwin Landseer within our reach any particu- 
lars of the conditions under which the Font was 
painted. It is among the great artist’s last pic- 
tures, having been done in 1872, when he was 
seventy years of age. 

It was not so much the Font, or its special use, 
that Landseer thought of, although on its sides he 
has not forgotten the sacred Head and its other 
appropriate decorations, but the doves of peace 
and the sheep suggestive of a divine Shepherd, 
tell us of his larger thought. 

At his death it was said of Landseer : 


“He made men feel the links that bold men bound 

In love and joy, and grief with those dumb things; 
Till hidden depths of sympathy were found, 

Where human kindness flowed from secret springs.” 


The picture is one of the heliotypes of Osgood 
& Co., of this city. In their account it is said— 
“The emblematic sheep and lambs of the gospel 
are gathering around an ancient font in the open 
fields, while doves have lighted on the edge of the 
basin, and a rainbow spans the distant sky.” The 
picture is now owned by the Queen. 


Faitu, Hope, and Love were questioned what they thought 
Of future glory, which religion taught. 

Now Faith believed it firmly to be true, 

And Hope expected so to find it, too; 

Love answered, smiling, with a conscious glow, 

“Believe? Expect? I know it to be true.” 


John Byron—1691-1763. 


cealed from us by the general mys- 
tery of nature they have been taught a song, and 
so rich and religious is it, that, often, when man’s 
own hymn fails to help him. his heart is carried 
up to God by this anthem of the little throats 
among the leaves. Dante says that as he drew 
near Heaven the forests grew grander, and the 
bird-song sweeter. The trees shook with a Divine 
air, 


“Yet were not so disordered but that still 

Upon their top the feathered quiristers 

Applied their wonted art, and with full joy 
Welcomed the morning hours, and warbled loud 
Amid the leaves that to their joyful lays kept tenor.” 


Thus, when Christianity announced its funda- 
mental idea of love, it, by an immovable logic, 
enveloped all things in that affection, and every 
dumb brute of the street comes within the colored 
curtains of the sanctuary. The Humane Society 
is a branch of God’s Church, and we Christian 
church-members are all members of all such asso- 
ciations, so far as we are intelligent members of 
the Church of Christ. Love does not mean love 
of me or you, but it means love always and for 
all. Prof. Swing. 


2 


“Gop is the causer of pleasure and light, maker 
of grass for the cattle, and of fruitful trees for 
man, causing the fish to live in the river and the 
birds to fill the air, lying awake when all men 
sleep to seek out the good of His creatures.”— 
From an Egyptian Ritual. 


“Gop is within this universe, and yet outside 
this universe ; whoever beholds all living creatures 
as in Him, and Him, the universal Spirit, as in all, 
henceforth regards no creature with contempt.”— 
Hindu, 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


BE KIND TO DUMB CREATURES. 


- As sung at 5th annual meeting of American Humane Association, Boston, Oct. 19th 1881, in Tremont Temple. 


Air from HAYDN. 


Words from Our Dumb Animals. 
1. Be kind to dumb crea -tures, be gen - tle. be true, For food and pro - tee - tion they look up to you; For 
2. The brave are the ten - der, then do not re- fuse, ‘To care- ful-ly cher-ish the brutes you must use; Make 
| 3. Be kind to dumb crea - tures, nor grudge them yourcare. God gave them their life, and your love they must share; And 


af - fec-tion and help. to your  boun -ty they turn, Oh. do not their trust -ing hearts wantonly spurn. 
their life’s Ja - bor sweet, not drear- y and sad, Their work-ing andserv- ing you, ea - sy and glad. 
He who the  sparrow’s fall ten - der - ly heeds, Will lov -ing-ly look on com - pas -sion- ate ~ deeds. 
7 


Cases Investigated by Office Agents in November. 


Whole number of complaints received, 145; viz., Beating, 19; 
overworking and overloading, 5; overdriving, 10; driving when 
lame or galled, 41; failing to provide proper food and shelter, 
7; abandoning, 1; torturing, 3; driving when diseased, 1; 
cruelty in transportation, 14; general cruelty, 44. 

Remedied without prosecution, 46; warned, 41; not substan- 
tiated, 25; not found, 10; anonymous, 2; prosecuted, 21; eon- 
victed, 12; pending, 4 (180 and 186). 

Horses taken from work, 26; animals killed, 47. 


Receipts by the Society in November. 
FINeEs. 


From Justices Court.—Brookline, $1. 
Police Court.—Somerville, $5. 
District Court.—lst. N. Middlesex (4 (cases), $22; Ist, 
Plymouth, $5. 
Municipal Court.—Boston, $3. 
Witness fees, $4.40. Total, $40.40. 


FROM MEMBERS AND DONORS. 


Mrs. William Appleton, $260; Mrs. Ellen M. Gifford, $50; 
Fred. L. Ames, $10. 


Five DoLLARs EACH. 


Mrs. Joseph Foster, Mrs. Chas. T. White, Edward Burgess, 
Mrs. Eliza Winslow, Mrs. Geo. Winslow, Jere Abbott, John L. 
Whiting, Wales Tucker, Mrs. Geo. J. Fiske, Miss Esther L. 
Fiske, Geo. J. Fiske, John H. Paine, E. N. Horsford, Asa Gray, 
Mrs. Geo. Putnam, Mrs. Whitman, Mrs. M. Wyman, Francis 
Parkman, E F. Atkins, Mrs. H. M. Whitney, J. E. Cabot, Miss 
Eliza Cabot, Mrs. Edw. Atkinson, R. C. Mackay, Chas. B. Tib- 
betts, C. A. Coffin, Morgan & Dore, Miss Borland, Rufus Esta. 
biook, R. M. Pulsifer, J. C. Hoadley, Geo. G. Lowell, C W. 
Galloupe, E. Atkins, P. L. Moen, F. H. Dewey, Mrs. Henry 
Clarke, W. H. Hill, Henry W. Miller, Mrs. Heury W. Miller, 
Edward L. Davis. 

THREE DOLLARS EACH. 


Rev. Geo. L. Chaney, Two Anonymous. 


Two Eacnu. 


Mrs. Swan, R. H. Parker, L. P. Hollander, Mrs. L. F. Trainer, 
Mrs. Theo. Brown, W. K. Huntington, Wm. C. Clarke, Chas. 
H. Davis, Sumner Pratt, W. McFarland. Four anonymous. 


One DoLuar 


Chas. P. Rugg, E. P. Robeson, N. P. Brightman, Mrs. A. G. 
Wood, Mrs. H. M. Dexter, C. H. Pierce, G. T. Sanford, Rev. 
Geo. E. Merrill, Mrs. F. L. Loricg, Mrs. O. W. Norcross. Seven 
anonymous. 

Anonymous, eighty-five cents; F. 8. Pratt, sixty cents. Total, 
$580.45. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

Montreal Society P. C. to Animals, $31.50; Women’s Branch 
Buffalo Society P. C. to Animals, $25; Chas. McLaughlin, $4.58; 
W. B. Clarke & Carruth, $3,15; Mrs. R. M. Stackpole, $1.50; 
Luke Huiskamp, $0.51; Mrs. C. B. Coombs, $0.25. 


ONE DOLLAR EAcH. 


Mrs. Martha Dodgson, Miss L. R,. Faulker, B. M. Bean, Mrs. 
W. C. Swan, Miss E. Russell. 


Firry Cents EAcu. 


J. W. Street, J. A. Treat, Mrs. Wm. Endicott, Mrs. J. H. 
Riley. ‘Total, $73.49. ; 


Interest, $56.25. B. T. Dowea, for rent, $15. 


Total, $71.25. 
Total receipts in November, $765.59. 


{For Our Dumb Animals.] 


In Memoriam of Polly Ashhurst, 


Wuo Diep NoveMBER 91H, 1881, AGED AnouT Firty 
YeEAks. 


The exact age of this beautiful and intelligent 
parrot cannot be ascertained. He was a native of 
the interior of Africa, and was brought to this 
country by a clergyman when returning home 
from his missionary labors. He was an inmate of 
but two families. His first and earliest years 
were happily spent in the home of Richard Ash- 
hurst, Esq., of Philadelphia, where he was loved 
and tenderly cared for until death dissolved that 
household. He was then consigned to others, 
with whom he lived for twenty years, and al- 
though he never forgot his old friends, nor relin- 
quished their name, which he took for his own (un- 
like most parrots), he became greatly attached to 
his new ones, calling every member of the family 
by their respective names, but reserving the 
privilege of keeping his own. He was often told 
he must now change his name, and the family 
name repeated to him frequently. He would lis- 
ten quietly and attentively, and then decline, em- 
phattcally saying, “ Polly Ashhurst,” and was 
“ Polly Ashhurst” until the day of his death. 

He was eared for and loved in life, and is 
mourned for and will be long remembered in death, 


They tell us the bird that we so sadly mourn 
Was only a parrot, why care ? 

How little they know, who thus speak with scorn, 
Of the depth of affection found there. 


For twenty long years “ Polly Ashhurst” was fed 
From his own china cup and his spoon, 

And truly enjoyed his warm coffee and bread 
At morning, at evening, and noon. 


As each morning came his care-takers would hear 
From the swectest and gentlest voice 

As they entered the room, “ Good morning, my dear,” 
Which did make their fond hearts rejoice. 


But all Polly did you've not heard, 
For we feel that he lived not in vain, 

Many a beautiful lesson of trust from that bird 
We've been taught over and over again. 


He trusted and loved till the last, 
Till death ended his sweet loving nature, 
Then imploring on us his last look he cast, 
For help from a frail human creature. 


Polly lived, Polly died, all will receive, 
But many will say that is all; 

But we are of those who truly believe 
God notices each sparrow’s fall. 


PHILADELPHIA. D. 


Knowledge of Horses, 


This anecdote by Dr. Prime, of the “ New York 
Observer,” shows what constitutes a call to the 
ministry in Kentucky. I was visiting a great 
planter in Kentucky, near Lexington, while at- 
tending the Presbyterian Assembly. He wanted 
me to see a couple of colts six weeks old, and when 
they were brought out I said, “ Morgan colts.” 
“ Why!” he exclaimed, “ do you know a Morgan 
colt when you see it?” ‘ Certainly,” said I, “or 
an Eclipse colt.’ “ Well done,” said he, “I never 
saw a minister before that knew a Morgan horse 
or any other at sight. Why, sir, youcan havea 
call to any church in Keatucky.” 
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